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I.—Foreian Po.ittes, 


Toe Hablul Mateen of the 25th October is sorry that Mr, Gladstone samo Maram, 


Oct. 25th, 1897. 


| 18 again inciting the Christian Powers to uni 
Ms ee the Eastern themselves inst Turkey. Mr. Gladstone oaks 
q to know that it is he who is responsible for the 
unrest which still exists in India and other countries in the Kast, and that he 
is accountable for the blood which has been shed in the East on account of the 
disturbances. | 


II.—Home ApMINISTRATION. 


(a)— Police. 


2. The Faridpur Hitaishint of the 17th October complains that the 
panchayats of Bhusna in the Faridpur district 
throw the main burden of the chaukidari cess on 
the poor and allow those persons who are in any 
way connected with themselves as well as villagers of position to escape with- 
out paying the cess. In Chalinagar, again, long standing arrears of cess are 
being illegally realised by the sale of moveable property. This is being done 
by adding up previous years’ arrears with the past year’s arrears and recover- 
ing the whole as arrears for the past year only. | 
3. A correspondent of the Sahachar of the 2Uth October complains that 
within a short time two dacoities and a theft with 
house-breaking have been committed within the 
jurisdiction of the Sonarpur thana, in the 24-Par- 
ganas district, without the police being in a single case able to trace the 
offenders. In one of the two dacoities valuables worth seven or eight hundred 
rupees were taken away from the house of Babu Akshay Kumar Banerji, of 
Boral, and the other dacoity was committed some time ago in the house of 
Kader Gazi. The theft in question was committed in the house of Kedar 
Dari, of Ramchandrapur. The daroga of the Sonarpur thana is too amiable 
a man to be fit for police duty. Besides, he spends most of his time in gup 
with friends. Who can say that the detective employed in the first-mentioned 
dacoity case is not himself implicated in the crime? Kartik Mayra, too, had 
a bad name. Some relatives of Akshay Babu have been suspected by the 
police and are being oppressed by them. Let the men be punished if they are 
guilty, but oppression of innocent men should not be tolerated. It is hoped 
that the Magistrate of the 24-Parganas will not depend solely upon the daroga 
for the detection of the criminals, but will employ detectives. 
‘ai ieee ae 4. The Basumati of the 21st October thus 
Poona.” “me “prefaces its account of the detection of the Poona 
murderer :— | 


The chaukidari cess in Bhusna 
in the Faridpur district. 


Crime in the Sonarpur thana, 
24-Parganas district. 


Tue BRAHMAN MURDER IN POONA, 


THE MURDERER HAS BEEN CAUGHT, AND HAS MADE A CONFESSION. 


Praised be God. The Poona police can now breathe freely. How many 
rumours have been afloat during the last three months, and the one cry has 
been—Rand and Ayerst, two British Brahmans, have been murdered by 
somebody, catch, catch, catch. Many Europeans believe that it 1s the Poona 
Brahmans who have committed the murders. Like the telegrams of the 
Frontier war, those regarding these Brahman rourders are indeed curious. We 
once read before the Puja holidays that the younger Natu, Hari Pant Rao Tantia 
Saheb, was at the root of these murders, that it was at his evil advice that 
the men of his party had committed the offence on the public road, that 
thirteen of his followers had been arrested, that two of these men had 
confessed their guilt, and that they and Hari Paut Natu would be soon 
brought before a Court of Justice. We read the nows with pleasure and 
hoped that the trial of one of the brothers who had been deported without any 
trial would produce beneficial consequences. But now after the holidays we 


find everything vutherwise. 


Oct. 17th, 1897. 


Oct. 20th, 1897. 
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Oct, 22nd, 1897. 


SANJIVANI, 
Oct. 23rd, 1897. 


SANJIVANI. 


VANJIVANI. 


SucaBHg DalInNik, 
Oct. 27th, 1897. 
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5. The same paper says on the authority of a correspondent that no clue 


ae _ has yet been found to the perpetrators of the 
aie dacoity in the Howrah dis- dacoity which was committed aba six weeks 
/ in the house of Babu Bama Charan Sing, of Dhaipur, 
a village within the jurisdiction of the Amtathana in the Howrah district, 
The local daroga made enquiries for some time, but to no purpose, and is now 
doing nothing in the matter. The District Magistrate is requested to depute 
an experienced detective officer to the village and order him to make a fresh 
enquiry in co-operation with the daroga. 
6. The Hitavadi of the 22nd October says :— 
Sisiaihis Snitieli All India is astounded at the intelligence that 
ee ste the murderer of Rand and Ayerst is arrested, 
Every Indian was curious to learn the mysteries in connection with murders 
which have kindled a vast conflagration and have increased the alarm of 
both Government and the people. ‘The murderer has cunfessed his guilt. All 
conjectures and speculations about /iazsons, conspiracies, &c., are now at an end. 
The murderer Damodar Chapekar is a haughty and indiscreet Marhatta youth 
of 28. This man is also at the root of all the dreadful crimes which have taken 
place at Poona. Whether this be credible or not, he has confessed this 
without any extortion. We cannot say why he did not confess all this 
so long and how the police was unable to detect him so long. This 
must appear curious to everybody. ‘The Poona police has not yet been able 
to discover the weapons with which Rand and Ayerst were murdered. 
The discovery in a well, after this long time, of two guns, a bayonet, 
several ai § and a piece of cloth, does not bespeak any great efficien 
of the police. But if the real murderer is detected, the detection 1s 
surely good in every way. It is strange that the police tenderly treated the 
author of so much mischief instead of maltreating him and that he should be 
tried for putting a garland of shoes round the neck of the Queen’s statue 
before being tried for murders which have created so great a sensation. No 
secret trial will do. Damodar should be publicly tried without delay. 


7. Krishnadhan Singh, of Purua, a village in the Rampurhat subdivision 
Se of the Birbhum district, writes as follows in the 
5 eanes See peaenaee. Sanjivant of the 23rd October :— 

Bijay Gopal Ghosh alias Bholanath Ghosh, son of the late Anandaprasad 
Ghosh, of Panchthopi, in the Murshidabad district, was a student in the Jangipur 
English School. On the 26th July last he started from Berhampore on board 
a steamer for Jangipur. He did not, however, arrive at Jangipur, and it is 
learnt from a person who accompanied him that he had been found talking 
with an unknown person about getting himself employed. It is quite probable 
that he has fallen into a cooly-recruiter’s snare and has been sent to an Assam 
tea garden. He hasa poor aged mother who has neither the power nor the 
means to institute a search after him Bijay Gopal is aged 22 or 23, is of 
slight build, has a scar between his eye brows and black marks in his legs. 


8. It is a mystery, observes the same peer, why Damodar has made 
a confession and why the police is showing so much 


remetar Ohapeber. attention to him. The mystery will not be solved 


before his trial is over. 


9. Itis over a month, writes a correspondent of the same paper, that a 

os es @ dacoity was committed in the house of Babu 

Peal es ri erg * Bamacharan Singh, of Dhaipur, within the Amta 

thana, in the Howrah district. The offenders have 

not yet been detected and the local badmashes are trying their best to hush the 
matter up. A detective should be sent to trace the crime. 


10. The Sulabh Dainik hen — October takes the Calcutta police to 
niall task for the prevalence of gundaism in the town. 
anun  % Powders Etzert, ‘I'he case of Bhajan Lal je how. unmindful the 
Calcutta police is of its duty. Gundaism has of late 

been very prevalent in Bowbazar Street, where the Eurasian residents frequent- 
ly call in hawkers, and after taking away their goods drive them out, after having 
in many cases given them a good thrashing. The writer saw the other day 
a seller of fruits so severely beaten by a Eurasian woman that the man bled 
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rofusely from his nose and ears. Poor men have no money to tak | 
P inst: the badmashes and are often ignorant of the method by * hich er Poe ” 
to be had. It is the duty of the police to see that the ruffians are kept in check. 


(b)—Working of the Courts, 


11. The Faridpur Hitaishint of the 17th October says that Babu Mahima 

The Additional Munsif of Farid- Chandra Chakravarti, Additional Munsif of Farid. 
pur. pur, ina fit of anger not only fined Babu Kali 
Prasanna Ghosh, a pleader, Rs. 50 for contempt of Court, and abused the 
gentleman in a most insulting language, but even ordered his chaprasis to turn 
him out of his Court. On appeal to the District Judge, the charge of contempt 
of Court was proved to have been quite groundless and the fine was ordered 
to be refunded. The Munsif Babu shows little respect to pleaders and address- 


es mukhtars and other gentlemen in the rather uncomplimentary form “ ofq” 


and not in the respectful form ‘ ayjfq’. Lately he unnecessarily harassed 


a respectable Musalman witness named Maijoddi Biswas by proposing to charge 
him criminally. Even the peons of the Court have been hard put to it by the 
coming of this Munsif, He has been: empowered to take down evidence in 
English, but his knowledge of that language is not such as to enable him to 
write in it correctly. He should therefore be deprived of this power, and 
the Government and the High Court should take into consideration the 
advisability of keeping a man of his excitable temper in a judicial office. 


12. The Hitavadi of the 22nd October writes as follows :— 
Wiehe tetel In consequence of a muddle in his trial (vichdr 
: vibhrdt), the Hon’ble Bal Gangadhar Tilak is in 
prison to-day without any offence on his part. He is living with thieves, 
robbers, murderers, &c., and he is suffering various discomforts such as the 
discomfort of bad fare, bad clothing, hard labour, &c. Still in the eyes of 
the just, in the eyes of his own countrymen, he is guiltless and stainless and 
glorious with a glory surpassing even his former glory. ‘His imprisonment has 
been reckoned everywhere in India as a national calamity and has grieved 
friends and foes alike. But it will not do to keep the grief confined in the 
heart and to only shed tears or heave sighs. If we shrink from remedying his 
imprisonment and do not try our best to prevent such a vichdér vibhrdt in future, 
everybody in the world will know that our weeping is a mere show without 
substance, our patriotism an empty dream, our hope of progress not to be rea- 
lised till long after. No one will, in that case, have any difficulty in knowing 
how worthless we are. | 
The Privy Council will indeed be moved to admit an appeal in the Tilak 
case. But destiny alone can say whether the prayer will be granted. ‘The 
Hon’ble Daji Abaji Khare bas left for England with the papers of the case. 
The Judges there are free from prejudice. A competent counsel, Mr. Asquith, 
will support his case. If, therefore, the prayer is granted, good results are to 
mean Moreover, it is easy to seo that there has been a vichdr vebhrdt mm 
ulak’s case. 


Firstly, the language of the writings is one which was unintelligible to 
the jury. It is wrong for natives of this country to be tried by a jury con- 
sisting of foreigners. Then the Judge himself first said that he would call 
experts, but subsequently changed his opinion and did not call experts, ‘I'his, 
too, was no small matter. Then the Judge reserved some legal points for 
future discussion, but did not at last allow them to be. raised. ‘I'wo eminent 
barristers were engaged on the side of Government, and Fis objection was 
raised against the appearance of one of the barristers engaged by the accused. 
This too is a point which should be considered. But the most serious thing 1s 
that the Judge did not explain to the jury the points urged on Tilak’s side, 
and that he prejudiced the minds of the jurors by making the erroneous 
statement that want of affection is disaffection. Who shall not say after all 
this that there has been a vi:hdr vibhrdt in the case ? 


The English Press is also prejudicing the public mind on the strength of 
vague, imperfect and reckless reports in Reuter’s telegrums. The advocates of 
a liberal policy are indeed protesting against this dreadful, unreasonable and 
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severe punishment, but no one can deny that the number of those who say 
otherwise is larger. There is no hope of success under these circumstanogs 
unless the greatest effort is made and money is freely spent. Nobody can 

out of a scrape in @ law court if he does not rain money with both hands, in 
who is unable to bear this burden of expenditure will find it hard to obtain 
justice. There is no hope of success under tliese circumstances unless mone 
1s freely spent in England. Every man in this country should therefore try 
to obtain justice by rendering pecuniary help to the best of his power. 


Another thing that we would urge is that strenuous efforts be at the same 
time made to get the law in this country amended. Under the Code of Crimina] 
Procedure, every European and American can claim the privilege of trial by g 
jury, half of whom at least shall be Europeans. If Kuropeans can claim that 
privilege under sections 45) and 460 of the Criminal Procedure Code, wh 
should not the Indian subjects of the Empress of India have the right of 
claiming to be tried by a jury, half of whom shall he natives of this country? 
The accused are Indians, the courts are Indian courts, and yet a foreign jury 
sits in judgment. So curious a spectacle is not to be seen in any country of 
the eunk free or subject. Every patriot should try to get amended this 
unprecedented and as yet unheard-of system of trial and should see that for 


purposes of self-protection Indian subjects obtain at least that privilege. 


There is indeed a provision is section 275 of the Code in favour of people 
other than Europeans or Americans, but that provision does not apply to the High 
Court. An amendment of that provision has therefore become indispensable, 
An accused European, though a foreigner, will obtain in this far off India the 

rivilege of being tried by a jury, at least half of whom shall be Europeans, 
s it not wrong for a native accused not to be allowed a similar privilege in his 
own country? We are in favour not of improper partiality for one’s own 
countrymen, but of justice, fair trial and impartiality. We are therefore for 
discarding this improper distinction in the law. If there were no such im- 
proper distinction and if there had been the privilege of trial by a native jury, 

al Gangadhar Tilak would not have had to remain in jail in consequence of 
injustice. It is after witnessing this glaring injustice that we have been more 
vividly impressed with the distinction made in the law. 


In the Deccan people are holding meetings and praying for this privilege. 
All Indians should join in thisendeavour. Every Indian should try that natives 
get this privilege in the High Court as well as in the lower courts. Accused 
natives should be relieved from possible danger by explaining to the officials that 
without such a privilege jury trial is as good as useless. 


13. The same paper says that indigo oppression still exists in many places 
Mr. Smither, Subdivisions) 22 Deng! and Bihar, and the planters are befriended 
Officer of Madhubani. —Ss«#DY~-District ~and Subdivisional Officers. Lately 
Mr. Smither, Subdivisional Officer of Madhuban1, 
wrongfully gave possession of a piece of land to his planter friend Mr. Dabeni. 
But when the planter’s men tried to sow indigo in it, they were opposed by the 
rightful owner and his people. At the instance of Mr. Smither, four men were 
prosecuted, and the Deputy Magistrate, Nowroji Lal, who tried them punished 
them with fine and imprisonment, The convicted persons appealed, and the 
Sessions Judge, Mr. Mackie, made the following remark in his decision :— 


‘The Subdivisional Officer has had now some experience of the country, 
and I am surprised to see that he permitted himself to be hoodwinked with 
passing an unjust and arbitrary order at the instance of a gentleman who was 


7 a to hold on ‘at all costs’ to land to which he had not a vestige of 8 
tle. 


It is certain that judicial officers of the type of Mr. Smither and Nowroji 
Lal sully the reputation of the British Government, and that highminded officers 


like Mr. Mackie make it brighter. Itis hoped that the Lieut t-Governor 
will attend to this case. - = g 0 eens sar 


14, ‘The same paper says that murders are frequent in the neighbourhood 


ig ee of Bhangamara. The Deputy Magistrate has im- 
properly sentenced the accused in a recent murder 
case at Bhangamara to only three months’ imprisonment on the precedent of the 
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Fuller case, to which it is by no means 
requested to order a trial of the case, 


15. The same paper complaing that Mr. Hamilton, District Ju 


: dge of 
Mr. Hamilton, District Judge 1g, unnecessarily made his amla attend office 


analogous. The Lieutenant-Governor is 


of Nadia. during the puja holidays to the t inconvenience 
of such of them as have their families in their 

distant homes, 
16. A Nalhati correspondent of the Sanjivani writes as follows in its issue 


- of the 23rd October:—~ 


The complaint preferred by a resident~ of 


_ Nalhati in the Birbhum district “against the head 
constable attached to the local thana has been disposed of in a strange manner. 


The ep ge sought the protection of the Court, and the Subdivisional 
Officer of Rampur Ht sent up the complaint to the District Magistrate, urging 
the necessity of an enquiry by the District Police Superintendent. The 
Police Superintendent being on leave, the Police Inspector in charge was 
entrusted with the enquiry, The complainant objected to this arrangement on 
the ground that an enquiry by a Police Inspector into a charge against a 
police officer was not likely to be impartial. He prayed that either the 
istrict Magistrate or the Subdivisional Officer or a Sub-Deputy Collector 
might make the enquiry, The complainant’s objection, however, was over- 
ruled, and the Police Inspector held an enquiry and examined a number of 
witnesses. The complainant put forward unimpeachable evidence, but the Police 
Inspector, nevertheless, reported the complaint as false Upon this, the 
complainant moved the Subdivisional Officer on the 16th October, and the latter 
fixed the hearing of the case for the 3lst. On the 18th October, however, the 
Subdivisional Officer dismissed the case in the complainant’s absence, 

The Editor makes the following observations on the above :— 

The correspondent’s letter surprises us. The complainant is a man of 
means, respectability and position. His annual income is Rs. 20,000. He has 
been repeatedly elected a member of the Rampur Hat Local Board. He was 
never on unfriendly terms with the police. The application of such a man and 
the deposition of his witnesses have been discredited-—on what grounds is not 
known to him—and his case has been dismissed on the strength of a Police 
Inspector’s report. Has justice been done to him ? 


17, The same paper refers to two cases in Darbh to prove the 
oppression by the local indigo planters and the 
highhandedness of the local executive authorities, 
The first case referred to is that of some raiyats of Madhubani charged with 
rioting and forming an unlawful assembly. The accused, who were con- 
victed by the Lower Court, were acquitted on an appeal to the District 
Judge, The second case referred to 1s that of Diyal Singh versus Rampadanath., 
in which the accused has made a motion to the High Court against the District 
Magistrate’s order transferring the case from the file of a natiye Deputy 
Magistrate. After referring to the cases, the writer observes as follows :— 


The conduct of Messrs. Smither and Carlyle show how European Magistrates 
in Tirhut are in the habit of co-operating with the indigo planters, in direct 
violation of the law, in oppressing the people. We have heard from the 
residents of Tirhut that in cases in which a European is a party, justice is 
not to be expected from a European Magistrate. In Tirhut there is no 
subdivision which is in the hands of a native Magistrate, and the people labour 
under the impression thatthe Government has made this arrangement with the 
set purpose of helping the indigo planters. The conduct of Messrs, Smither 
and Oar yle goes a long way to confirm this impression. The people are 

wing discontented and are losing their confidence in the justice of the 
British Government. This cannot be a good sign.. The Government should 
try to remove this injurious impression from the public mind by severely 
punishing officers like Messrs. Smither and Carlyle, and thereby teaching a 

son to others of their ilk. Magistrates who dine with indigo planters and 
help them in their highhandedness, Magistrates who allow themselves to be 
<ieanted to by indigo pla in private letters ought to be taught a salutary 
esson. Relig pane 
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18. The editor of the Hifavad: continues the narrative of his jail experi: 
ences in his issue for the 22nd October:— | 

In our last we referred to penal diet. We shall 

now show how unjustly prisoners are sometimes 

condemned to that diet. On the 11th April last an unfortunate prisoner Foji 

Shaikh, 19298) suffered greatly at midnight from a pain in his stomach and wag 

ital. ‘The admission of a patient into hospital at night is very 


The jail experiences of the editor 
of the Hitavadi. 


removed to hosp , 
troublesome to the Doctor Babu, because for six nights in the week he sleeps 
in his own lodging. How he behaves when he is roused from sleep in his own 
lodging will be shown further on when we speak of the a He is not a 
little angry even when roused from sleep in the hospital. hen Fajil Shaikh 
was sent to the hospital, the Doctor Babu had to leave his comfortable bed. He 
reproved the poor fellow who was then writhingin pain. The next morning the 
Doctor Babu wrote :— 


‘Came last night at 12 p.m. Complain abdomen pain—obs.” When the 
Civil Surgeon came in the morning the patient was re-examined. It was 
diagnosed that the patient was suffering from constipation and castor oil was 
prescribed, ‘The Doctor Babu did not fail to poison the Civil Surgeon’s ears 
against the poor patient. The Civil Surgeon therefore wrote in his ticket :— 

“To Superintendent— 


There was no necessity for this man to have come out at midnight. All 
he is troubled with is constipation.” By this report Fajil Shaikh was proved 
guilty of an offence, and he was condemned to penal diet for four days. The 
reader will be able to imagine our surprise at this treatment for constipation. 
This was the eleventh offence of the unfortunate F'ajil Shaikh. This is recorded 
under offence No. 1380 in the Punishment Register of the 16th April last. 

Of the forms of hard labour substituted for lighter ones by way of jail 


. penaltv, that of working the oil-mill is by far the hardest. Formerly a prisoner 


was yoked to the mill and had to turn it round anid round like a bullock. But 
this inhuman form of labour was abolished some years ago. The oil-mill now 
in use, namely, that of Mr. Donaldson’s invention, is so ingeniously constructed 
that oil can be pressed out of it with the minimum of labour. It is only 
necessary to turn a handle to make the machine work. Many a prisoner has 
been saved by this invention from the necessity of moving round and round. 
The toil of working the oil-mill is still very heavy, but it is far less heavy than 
it was before. 

We will now speak of the severest jail penalty-—whipping. The prisoner to 
be whipped is tied to a triangular frame with his feet put into two holes in 
board, his hands passed through two rings on the frame and his waist fastened 
to it with a strap. It is in this posture—a posture which makes any movement 
impossible—that a prisoner has to receive stripes on his almost naked buttocks 
It will be easy for the reader to imagine the excruciating pain which a prisoner, 
whipped in this posture, must feel. Each stripe seems to carry off some of the 
flesh. The marks of whipping are in a manner ineffacable, . Countless 
prisoners have suffered and are still suffering this cruel punishment. 

In the Punishment Register there is a record of the whipping of a prisoner 
belonging to a respectable family in Calcutta. This man used to move about 
in high circles, singing, making music, &c. He was imprisoned for forgery: 
On the 22nd March 1892 he was condemned to 30 stripes. for corresponding 
with outsiders. He had scarcely received 11 stripes when he became senseless 
and had to be sent to hospital, It will be easily seen that, in cases like this, 
Whipping is a very severe punishment, “a 

_ Not only regular but also Aajat prisoners can be whipped. Last year hajat 
risoner No. 268 was whipped. Item No. 3300 in the Punishment Register for 
uly 1896 will bear us out. This man had abused a durwan, for which he was 

kept in solitary confinement. When in the solitary cell he is said to have 
abused the Superintendent and his family in the filthiest lan e, for which 
he was condemned to 30 stripes. The whipping is thus recorded in the Punish- 
ment Register :— | | 4 

‘3,300. Abusing Superintendent and his family i 8 5 

80 stripes inflicted,” g Superin y in filthiest mag > 


eC ge eae oe 
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> The original case against the man was still sub yudice. The offence com- 
mitted’ by. him in Aajat was by no means serious, Even if he abused the 
Superintendent and his family in the filthiest language he ought not to have 
been whipped. If the Superintendent were to bring a case against a man for 
such an offence in a law court, a sentence of whipping would not be passed. 
It was therefore very wrong on the part of the Superintendent to punish a man 

who was in his power, so severely, on the sole strength of a statement made 
by adurwan. It is necessary to obtaina Magistrate’s sanction before a hajat 


prisoner is whipped. I have not been able to ascertain whether such sanction 
was obtained in this case. 


I myself witnessed a whipping which appeared to me to be quite illegal. 
On the 23rd April 1897, one Dwarka Mehter was condemned to "20 eon 
After receiving six stripes he agreed to serve as a mehtar, and the remaining 
strikes were pardoned. The punishment is thus recorded under offence 
No, 1462 on pages 220 and 221 of the Punishment Register :— 

“Six stripes out of 20 inflicted, and rest pardoned on condition of doing 
mether’s work.” 


Section 587 of the Jail Code lays down :—‘Whipping shall be awarded ; 


for only very serious offences. T’he number of stripes shall never be less 
than 15 and must never exceed 30.” 

It is not merely from our perusal of this section that we pronounce the 
whipping inflicted in this case illegal. In the monthly returns statistics have 
to 43 furnished of punishments compiled from the Punishment Register. 
Prisoners are employed in preparing these returns. When preparing such a 
return for submission to the Inspctor-General of Jails we were forbidden b 
the Babu officers of the jail to include this in the return, as it was illegal. 
- The return was submitted to the Inspector General, and if it is called for and 
compared, our statement will be found true. 

Illegal proceedings like these are in a manner an established practice in 
the jail. The lower jail officers can do every illegal act, provided they can 
conceal it from the Superintendent, and it is not difficult to conceal such acts 
from him. I refer only to things which I am in a position to prove. If I 
were to refer to other things which take place in the jail, house they might 
not be proved, the reader would be still more surprised. Besides cuffs and 
blows administered without the knowledge of the Superintendent, there is one 
dreadful punishment which will fill many with horror. This loathsome 
punishment is called, in jail parlance, the administering of garam masia. This 
garam masia is nothing more or less than human ordure and urine mixed 
together ; and a refractory prisoner who cannot be broken by whipping and 
hard labour, is made to swallow this nauseating mixture. None but the prisoner 
and the jail warders concerned can know anything about the infliction of this 
punishment. As this punishment is rarely inflicted, I had not an opportunity 
of witnessing its infliction. A paid warder told me that there is no prisoner 
but is brought down by this punishment. I cannot produce any satisfactory 
evidence of the infliction of this punishment, but I have heard of it from 
several paid and convict jail warders. Several warders concerned in the in- 
fliction of this punishment told me that it was necessary to inflict it in order 
to bring down badmashes. If the Superintendent or the jailor enquires into 
the matter, the whole secret may come to light. 

19. The same paper writes as follows :— 

‘Shin Aosta Selien sme aek The prison experiences related in the Hitavads 
the jail experiences of the editor have created some sensation in Anglo-Indian 
of the Hitavadi. quarters, although there is nothing in them to 
surprise or astound anybody. The Pioneer says:— 

___ * Babu Kaliprasanna Kavyabisharad is thrilling the readers of the Hitavads 
with his recent experiences in jail.” 
- The Englishman writes:— . 

The Babu evidently hopes to range himself with the Poona Patriots; and 
no doubt painting fearsome pictures of prison life in Bengal,-is a safer 
recreation than playing with the law of libel.” | 
_ If the pious wishes of our contemporaries are heard, we shall, at worst, 
again go to jail. Why should we be anxious on that account? We have 
adopted the journalistic vocation with the sure prospect of disgrace and 
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sufferings before us. Why should we then be alarmed at frowns? Let ou 
contemporaries wait, and they will learn much about jail matters. They shoyld 
not display signs of excitement so early. | 


(d}— Education. 


20. Al Punch of the 22nd October attributes the smallness of the 
number of Muhammadan pupils in the vernacular 

Want of Urdu text booksinthe gehools of Bihar to the want of Urdu text-books 
in those schools, and asks the authorities to adopt 
some Urdu text-books for Muhammadan boys in the place of the Hindi text. 


‘books now used. 


21. The Sanjivant of the 23rd October writes as follows :— 

Babu Ananda Chandra Mitra is a Bengali p 

Pg "pang Chandra Mitra, of note. His merit, however, has not been properly 
— recognised and rewarded by his countrymen. The 
British rule has introduced a new era into this country, and the poet holds a 
vivid picture of the new age before his countrymen. The averuge Bengali, 
however, is too much engrossed with his past and cares very little for the 
living present. Grovelling in the dust of the dead past, he looks upon every- 
thing non-Hindu as beneath his notice, Huis patriotism has deteriorated into 
a blind ignoring of the merits of other creeds and nationalities. His narrow 


heart does not ee to the cosmopolitan sentiments of the poet. The chief 
merit of Ananda 


abu’s writings is their religious pathos—a religious pathos 
which is cosmopolitan to the core and has a sincere ring about it. He pays his 
tribute equally to Christ, Chaitanya and Hosain. His poems do not flatter the 
prevailing taste, and do not, therefore, sell. He now stands an applicant for 
Government patronage. In this country the rulers were always in the habit 
of encouraging indigenous literature, and poets were always in the enjoyment 
of royal patronage and support. It is to be hoped that our Government, true 
to its liberal instincts, will materially help the poet in obedience toa time- 
honoured custom of this country. It has become urgently necessary to remove 
the cobwebs of narrowness and sectarianism from Bengali literature, and the 
rulers and the ruled alike should unite in their efforts in this direction. . 
22. The Bangavasi of the 28rd egg is glad a, | ge ee on 
Upadesa-o-Siksha by Babu etra Mohan Sen 
Middle Paik "Scholarship Gupta has been approved by the Central Text-book 
Examination. Committee. It has been pet ere as a text-book for 
the Middle Vernacular Scholarship Examination, and Dr. Martin, the Director 
of Public Instruction, should examine its merits. In the writer’s opinion few 
books are so well suited for the candidates for the Middle Vernacular Examina- 
tion. The essays of which the book consists, are all instructive, and there is 
nothing objectionable in them. They are the outcome of the writer’s ripe 
experience and deep thought, and this is the reason why Babu Krishna Kamal 
Bhattacharyya, Head Examiner of Sanskrit in the Calcutta University and 
Principal of the Ripon College, has praised the book and spoken of Bacon in its 
connection. Every essay in the book is full of good thoughts. The book is 
excellent, not only in point of style, but in point of composition and the 
importance of its contents. A book like this, and this alone, ought to be 
appointed a text-book for the Middle Vernacular Examination, as it will, among 
many things else, serve as a model to students in Bengali composition. 
23. The Hitaishi of the 26th October can scarcely bring itself to believe 
, that the Education Department really intends to 
or en ot text-books for take upon itself the task of compiling and publish- 
the Education Department, - ing text-books for the Middle Sc olarship and other 
lower examinations. Though the proposal. seems 
extremely strange, the writer heard of it from a source which can leave little 
room for doubt that it has been really made. It is probable that the scheme 
will be carried out. But the writer earnestly prays the educational authorities 
to give up the idea, if it hasbeen formed, because the change will do more 
harm than good. Under a system like the one which has been proposed, text- 
books will: surely deteriorate in quality instead of improving. The Sanskrit 
Course for the Entrance Examination, which'the Calcutta University compiles 
and publishes under its own authority, furnishes an excellent illustration of the 
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sort of text-book that can be expected under the proposed system, The scheme 
will, moreover, have the effect of discouraging the cultivation of letters by 
depriving authors of their emoluments from the sale of school books. Lastly, 
:n the absence of any fear of competition, even the very best author who may 
be entrusted with the compilation of text-books will produce but indifferent 


works. 
(¢)—Local Self-Governmcnt and Municipal Administration. 


24, A correspondent * the Basumati of the 2lst October writes as fol- 
ows :— 

An toeaniieny village in the The condition of Kaikala is becoming increas- 
Hooghly ing’ deplorable. Rice sells at seven and-a-half 
seers arupee. Kitchen vegetables are not always procurable, and the price 
demanded for them is very high. The village is over-grown with jungle, and 
the villagers find it impossible to stir out after dusk. The chaukidars do not 
go on their rounds at night. Malaria is raging, but competent medical aid is 
not available. The small khal in the village dried up during the months of 
Chaitra and Baisakh, and was soon covered with rank vegetation. There is no 
water in the khal, and the decomposing vegetable matter has made that water 
impure and is generating malaria. There being no good tanks in the village, 
this khal is the only source of water-supply to the villagers, but the water has 
been rendered still more unwholesome by the steeping of jute in it by the 
cultivators. The attention of the District Magistrate and the Haripal police is 
drawn to the matter. 

25, The Sanjay of the 22nd October sees no reason why there should 

. vo ted at 0020 Municipality at Goalundo, when the head- 
PEE ps see Aime: quarters station of each of the other two subdivi- 


sions of the Faridpur district possesses a Municipal- 


ity. Considering the commercial importance of Goalundo, it is a source of 
danger to leave the place in its present insanitary condition. Ifa municipality 
is established, it will soon secure a sufficient revenue to carry out all neces- 
sary sanitary measures. 
26. The Sanjivant of the 23rd October observes that now that plague has 
sith broken out afresh in the Bombay Presidency and in 
ae precautions in the Cal- many places in the Punjab and the North-Western 
unicipality. ° 
Provinces, steps should be taken to prevent its 
seins in Calcutta. Last winter an attempt was made to cleanse the 
filthy quarters of the metropolis, but the attempt was soon given up, and since 
then filth has been allowed to accumulate in the city. The Europeans would 
hold the Native Commissioners responsible for this state of things, but they 
forget that things would have never come to such a pass but fr the apathy 
and incapacity of the European heads of the several Municipal Departments. 
Be that as it may, the time has come when vigorous measures should be taken 
to cleanse the town. 
27. A correspondent of the Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 28rd October asks 
Ws Reectlees Ohacheca who is to be held responsible for the four or five hun- 
bk dred rupees of the rate-payers’ money which have 
been wasted by the Vice-Chairman of the Santipur Municipality in the Nadia 
district in a suit brought by some candidates for qection against the Munici- 
pality. The Municipality has been defeated, and it is rumoured that the 
Vice-Chairman intends appealing against the Munsif’s decision. The Com- 
missioner of the Presidency Division is requested to see thatno more public 
money is wasted by the Vice-Chairman in maintaining his zd. A thorough 
over-hauling of the Municipality is earnestly solicited, as the rate-payers’ 
money is never usefully employed here. If the Commissioner does not see 
ol way to do this, the Santipur Municipality will soon become a thing of 
the past. 


(g)—Ratlways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


28. The Sanjay of the 22nd October urges the neneeey of taking up the 
eles ak ts construction of the proposed railway line between 
maa Rajbari and Faridpur, especially as the steamer 
service in the hands of private companies has been 
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causing the greatest inconvenience to passengers. The opening of | 
pe is alvo olledlated to remove the food scarcity from w ich ‘the othe of 
Faridpur now perpetually suffer. _ FF oat 
29. A correspondent writing in the Hitavadi of the 22nd October com. 
i i plains that the railway police constable, No, 16) 
A rude railway police constable st the Howrah station rudely pushed and 
at Howrah. ° . ; 
abused a native gentleman for simply remonstratip 
with him for pushing people. A complaint was made to the head-constable 
but he simply dismissed the gentleman with soothing words instead of taking 
the guilty constable to task. 
30. The Bankura Darpan of the 23rd October draws the attention of the 
? Bankura District Board to the inconvenience which 
4A damaged road in the Hankara ig felt by the people of the district owing to g 
ct. ° ‘ , 
portion of the Bankura-Sonamukhi road near Bikna 
having been washed away by flood. ‘The Board is requested to see that the 
ad de 
3 


road does not become impassable, 

1, The Bangavasi of the 23rd October complains that in the steamers 
plying between Mokameh Ghat and the opposite 
side of the river there is no separate accommoda- 
tion for female passengers; there is absolutely nothing to maintain their privacy. 
Necessity has, of course, no law, and the Company seem to think that mi i 
will, out of sheer necessity, travel in their steamers with families, no matter that 
there is no separate accommodation for female passengers therein. When the 
Bengal avd North-Western Railway was in the hands of the Government, there 
used to be proper accommodation for female passengers in the ferry steamers, 
Even under State management, the railway was no doubt worked on con- 
mercial lines, and it is beyond one’s comprehension how one commercial body 
felt the necessity of providing separate accommodation for female passengers, 
while another commercial body ignores that necessity. If, however, separate 
accommodation is made for female passengers, it will be to the gain of the 
Company, for many are obliged to travel without their families on account of 


this absence of separate accommodation for female passengers in the Mokameh 
Ghat steamers. 


A railway complaint. 


(h)— General. 


82. The Sahachar of the 20th October has the following: — 
: The plague has broken out again, and there is 
Bid Ho atag my tg a ms the now no doubt that the people of the Bomba 
Sige —" Presidency will have to be in fear of the fell disease 
for two years more. The virulence of the disease and the number of victims 
it may carry off may be less than in the first year of its outbreak, but complete 
immunity from it cannot be gained before two or three years more have expired. 
It is therefore necessary that precautions should be taken to prevent the disease 
from spreading to new places, and to minimise the number of deaths-from it. 
All India is in danger, and precautions should be taken all over the country. 
Our kind Government will not think of the cost of preventive measures, and 
will leave nothing undone which muy be necessary to save its subjects. The 
people should, on their part, take into consideration the good intention of the 
Government and submit to the rules which may be framed by it for the preven- 
tion of the plague. Whatever is done by the Government is done for their 
good, Government is the protector of the religion of its subjects and 1 
always anxious not to interfere with their customs and usages. The people 
should not therefore complain of the plague prevention rules. If the plague 
spreads over the whole country and Government compels the segregation 0 
all diseased persons, not excepting zanana ladies, Hindu and Musalman, the 
situation, considering the good intention of the Government, must be submitted 
to. It is true Hindu and Musalman zanana ladies do not come out, and no 
Hindu or Musalman, so long as there is life in him, can allow a female member 
of his family to incur the public gaze. But a slight interference with even 
such an immemorial and cherished custom must be submitted to, when the 
question 1s one of saving many lives, We never grumble at the departure from 
caste rules and observances which people sent to jail have to make; we put. 
with it in the belief that the sin that is thus incurred is sufficiently expia 
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for by the punishment the prisoners undergo, When we make so much 
consideration for the punishment which is inflicted by our earthly sovereign 
how much more respectful must we be in. undergoing a punishment inflicted 
upon us by the Sovereign of Sovereigns, The plague is a punishment which it 
has pleased God to inflict upon men, and -we should not consider it an evil if 
in averting it we have to sacrifice a part of our cherished customs Our kind 
and liberal Government will not send our women to segregution hospitals if it 
can help doing so. It is doing its best to prevent the spread of the disease, 
The excellent arrangements made for plague inspection at Khana Junction 
have proved sufficient to keep off the disease from these provinces. If similar 
recautions are taken all over the country, the disease, even if it is not com- 

pletely stamped out for the next two years, will surely be robbed of its 
virulence, and there will remain no necessity for segregation hospitals. Let 
the public of India entertain no fear, for under the guidance of a Soviramens 
like the English Government, the country will surely be able to steer safely 
through the crisis. It is a matter of great satisfaction that on the re-appear- 
ance of the plague in Bombay this year, the Government of Bengal has made 
still better arrangements than those of last year for plague inspection at 
Khana. First and second class female passengers will be examined in their 
carriages, and a satisfactory purdah arrangement will soon be made for all other 
pardanishin women. The appointment of an elderly lady to look after the 
women who may be detained in the segregation camp at Khana has been a 
step which will remove all cause of alarm. Similar arrangements have also 
been made at Katihar and Damukdia. Indeed, we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to our Government for the trouble it is taking in our behalf. 

33. The Hitavidi of the 22nd October writes as follows :— : 

The Bombay authorities are this time placed in 

a very awkward position. Since the arrest of 
Damodar Chapekar, the police is laying all the crimes at his door. If the police 
is right, Damodar and Damodar alone is at the root of all the mischief, and all 
the crimes that have taken place in those parts have been perpetrated by him 


The Poona disturbances. 


and an associate of his. If the authorities are convinced of the truth of this. 


story, where was the need of appointing a punitive police, and why should 
innocent people be still required to bear the cost of the maintenance of that 
additional police force? If Damodar, the root of all the mischief, is in police 
custody, why should not the ordinary arrangements for the maintenance of peace 
answer that purpose ? Why is not the former arrangement being upset on the 
ground that an additional police force is not required? T’he Bombay authorities 
are bound in justice and righteousness to give satisfactory replies to these 


questions, and yet they are returning no answer whatever to them. ‘That is: 
why we say that the Bombay authorities are this time placed in an awkward 


position. | 
Damodar Chapekar is a haughty, indiscreet and uneducated youth. Bad 


company in youth and want of education have vitiated his mental faculties. 
For wan of success in life he has bidden good-bye to all aspirations. His 
aspirations unfulfilled, his faculties never yet tried and well directed, the door 
of future advancement shut against him, he has been driven to evil courses by 
the terrible promptings of his indomitable energy, and he has in a manner 
become mad. We should like to know, on what principle of morality, righteous- 
ness or logic, can the fining of every individual in a great city for the fault 
of a gunda not in his right senses be justified. It does not speak well for an 
administration that a whole city’should be punished for the fault of a budmash 
or a lunatic. We therefore ask the authorities, why are stains being cast upon 
British rule by still maintaining a punitive police at Poona? s 
Our Anglo-Indian contemporaries are dancing in joy. They are besides 
themselves with joy to Jearn that the Poona murderer is a Brahman. After 
what has been said against the Poona Brahmans for this long while, and the 
harassment which choy have undergone, the prestige of those papers would have 
ne if a Brahman had not been detected as the murderer. Their prestige was 
deed at last in such jeopardy. Fortune is propitious to the Anglo-Indians, 
anda man who is the disgrace of the Brahman caste has therefore been 
set’ up asthe murderer. The Anglo-Indian press is, therefore, in an ecstacy 
of delight, as if it had brought the moon down from the high heavens. And 


HrravaD!, 
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this, although there has been as yet no trial and final decision. This is, indeed, 
cooking the hare before catching it ! 


The murderer is a Brahman; but what does that matter? Our contem- 
poraries might have had something to say if the Poona Brahmans had, in, 
meeting assembied, elected this Damodar as their leader or had enco 
orincited him. But far from proving such a ong: no one has even ventured 
to accuse the Poona Brahmans of it. Why should the Brahmans then be con. 
sidered guilty? 1f the Brahmans are really innocent, the right course for 
those who falsely accused them of many things was to hang their heads down 
in shame and not to be jubilant. No community can be held guilty or respon. 
sible for the fault of an individual member of it. 


It has not been proved that there exists any disaffection or conspiracy 
among the Poona Branmans. It is rather shown after the detection of the 
murderer that the murder was the individual act of a disappointed man and 
not the doing of a community. This should have filled with shame those who 
tried to understand and explain it otherwise. Amusing as it is to seek to 
establish any connection between Damodar’s acts and the Brahmans on the 

ound of Damodar being a Brahman, it is still more amusing to seek to estab- 
ish a connection between Damodar and Tilak, the Kesari and the Naty 
brothers. But what is most amusing is that an attempt was made to show 
some connection or other between Damodar, who did not probably see a single 
sitting of the Congress, and that movement! 


If this Damodar had been detected some days before, unfortunate Tilak 
would not have been imprisoned. The minds of many Englishmen were 
excited by the representation of the dreadful murder in colours more dreadful 
still. ~The murderer was not detected and they sorely felt the need of somebody 
to wreak their anger upon. Unfortunate lilak wasthere. Tilak is a native; 
Tilak is a Mabratta Brahman; JLilak discusses rar Tilak is a Congressist ; 
Tilak talks about the Congress at every mela; Tilak induces the general public 
to discuss politics; above all, ‘Tilak is the writer of a native paper. A hundred 
murders may becondoned, but not any fault committed by native editors. Many 
anticipated that when Tilak had made his appearance at the moment of excitement, 
the prejudiced sahib community would make him the victim of their wrath. It is 
our firm belief that Tilak would never have been imprisoned if this Damodar 
had made his appearance at that time. Many would have made Damodar the 
means of venting their spleen if they had got him at the time, and the innocent 
Tilak would not have been harassed and punished in the way he has been. 


In conclusion, we will make one prayer tothe Bombay authorities. Lord 
Sandhurst has kindled a conflagration in the Bombay Presidency. Let him now 
look with gracious eyes and restore peace where there is disorder, remove people’s — 
fear and anxiety, and make arrangements for good government. t him 
relieve the Poona people of the cost of the maintenance of an unnecessary 
punitive police. What is done is done; let him try his best to prevent the 
recurrence of such a crisis in future. Let him try to wipe off, by means of 
justice, good government and reassurances to the es Be the stains which have 
been cast on the English name by unbounded despotism in the administration of 
Bombay. Let him disabuse his mind of the impression that the people of this 
pes do not understand their own interests, and that they are disaffected 
towards Government, and let him, in this way, entitle himself to everybody's 
respect by good Government. It is easy to become an object of fear by 4 
display of brute force, and to inspire people with terror by crushing the weak. 
But let him calmly and patiently consider that it is a hundred times better to 
become an object of love than to become an object of fear. We can have 
nothing to regret if the rulers, in conducting the work of administration, bear 
in mind that the reverence of the people can be gained by having regard to their 
own responsibility, by keeping their own dignity unimpaired, and by never 
deviating from the path of justice for the sake of zid. It is a matter of regret, 
however, that many rulers are followers of zid and are slaves of prejudice, and that 
they want to intimidate the people into submission instead of attaching them 
by a display of good qualities. If the Poona disturbances should prove the 


means of bringing such rulers to their senses, we will say good has come even 
out of this great evil. ie 38 


a . 


et te 
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84. The same paper writes _ a ee | pa 
e do not know what to sa * VaDl, 

Mr. Lewis’ conduct. _ conduct. If the incident related rag Oct, 22nd, 1897. 
the Gnanprakas is true, there is nothing of which these worthies are incapable. 
If, after so much clamour, agitation and sensation, an Englishman can easily 
behave in this way, there is no reason to donbt that they carried oppression to 
extreme limits when the rules were not so strict. Mere expression of regret or 
mild rebuke is not fit penance for these grave offences. If these barbarians, 
devoid of common sense, are not exemplarily punished, they will be en 
and dissatisfaction will be produced in the minds of the people. We hold ? 
rude officers, devoid of all sense of responsibility, as the real exciters of rebellion. i 
It is their proceedings which make the people dissatisfied with the administration Hi 
and = sovereign, The authorities should see that such dissatisfaction is not 1 
created. | : 


35. Many are asking, writes the Sanjtvani of the 23rd October, why Sannvant, 
Mr. RB. O. Dutt’s resignation. Mr. R. C. . Dutt has so prematurely resigned the et. sana, 1897, 
Civil Service. Some ascribe his resignation to his 
not being made permanent in the Commissionership. It will be a great re a 
if this surmise be correct. The Government well knows that there are few He 
officers in the Civil Service as qualified as Mr. R. C. Dutt; why has he then |i 
been deprived of a permanent Commissionership? The resignation of a Civil 
Servant of Mr. R. C. Dutt’s experience and ability is a misfortune to the 


country. . i 
36. The Secretary of State, observes the same paper, said in Parliament = guxnvam. I 

wie ince that the Natus had been imprisoned soley with 
eee er the view of facilitating the detection of the 
murderer or murderers of Rand and Ayerst. Damodar Chapekar has confessed 
to the murder and has plainly told the Magistrate that he is not known to the 
Natus. Only once in his life he went with his father to the house of the Natus ; : 
to chant kirtan. He has, moreover, confessed that no one in Poona instigated lie 
him to the commission of the murder. The murderer has been detected, but 
why are the Natus still kept confined? It is rumoured that the Natus are 
going to be deported, one to Aden and another to Rangoon. The murderer 
has been detected, the Natus have been proved to have had no connection 
with him; why is then their punishment going to be made much: more severe ? 
Is the Secretary of State’s assurance worth nothing? It is said that the 
younger Natu is being well taken care of: Rs. 200 per month has been sanc- 
tioned for the defraying of his expenses. He has even been provided with a 

, bicycle to ride within the jail compound, But why are the Natus not released, 
when they are proved to be no way complicated in the crime? Have they 
been found guilty of any offence? If so, their offence ought to be made public. 


87. The same paper has the following on the diary of Mr. Cotton’s = sanavam. 
tour in the Assam districts affected by the earth- 
Mr. Cotton's tour. saboi- 

We are very glad to read of the sympathy which Mr. Cotton showed to the 
people in their Soisens during his tour and of the assurance he gave them 
of remedying their grievances. We are glad to have what we read in the 
diary confirmed by men on whose veracity we can rely. Assam was never 
before blessed with a pathetic ruler like Mr. Cotton. The Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State yee spoken highly of the services rendered by the 
Chief Commissioner and his subordinates during the earthquake. We are, 
however, surprised that the Government did not confer an honour on Mr. 
Cotton on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee. 


88. The same paper observes that on the advent of the winter, railway = susan. Ww 

p — ko, construction will be pushed on and bridges over ) 
with snlfhncny so hg connect? rivers will be constructed. The prospect of work Pt 
| on railway construction is drawing hundreds and a 
thousands of coolies from the Bombay side, where plague has broken out Tn 
afresh. Bridges are going to be constructed over the Dihiri and the Karmanasa 
rivers in the Shahabad district. Bombay coolies in hundreds and thousands 
are flocking to that. quarter. But they are not being rs acid inspected. 
Arrangements should + made either at Allahabad or at Mogulsarai for their 
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inspection. Bombay coolies are also flocking to the construction of the Midnapore. 
Sint branch of the Bengal Nagpur Raliwey by the Grand Trunk Hood, 
Steps should be taken to inspect these new arrivals from the Bombay side, 
The Bombay coolies are experts in bridge-making, and railway construction 
is the chief source of their income. T'o prevent them from-working on railways 
in Bengal and Bihar would be to inflict great hardship on them. The best 


thing to do would be to subject them to a strict and searching inspection before 


they are allowed to come to Bengal and Bihar. 
39. A Mandalay correspondent of the same paper complains of the conduct 
The Postal Superintendent of Of Mr. J. W. Macrae, Postal Superintendent of 
Mandalay. Mandalay. He treats the poor Bengali clerks with 
a high hand and heavily finesthem right and left. The postal clerks draw a 
very small pay, and can hardly make the two ends meet in this year of distress, 
But not a month passes in which they are not fined Rs. 5 each, sometimes over 
and above a deduction from pay. If you plead in your defence, your fine is 
doubled. Some time ago the Deputy Post Master , coming to know 
of his highhandedness, reported against him and had him transferred to 
some other place. But unfortunately he has bcen retransferred to Mandalay. 
The Indians appear to be an eyesore to this Postal Superintendent, and he treats 
them worse than one would do his cats and dogs. The Macraes are three 


brothers, all in the postal service, and all birds of the same feather. If you -- 


escape from the clutches of one brother, you are almost sure to fall into the 
clutches of another. Infliction of heavy fines is directly against postal rules, 
but Mr. Macrae seems to be above such rules. The Postal Regulation on the 
subject is as follows:— 

469. Punishment by fine to be discouraged.—Great discretion should be 
exercised in the infliction of fines. Nothing can be more calculated to dis- 
courage the individual, or to demoralise the Department than deductions from 

ay for every petty oversight or error irrespective of the circumstances which 
fod to its commission. Bad work can properly be treated by censure, by with- 
holding of promotion, and in other ways, but punishment by fine should be 
discouraged and resorted to only on rare occasions for perverse or repeated 
neglect ” (Post Office Manual, Vol. III). 

It is useless to apply to the higher authorities against his decisions, for all 
such applications are to be submitted through him, and he invariably returns 
them on some excuse or other. It is to be hoped that the attention of the 
Director-General of Post Offices will be drawn to the vagaries of this Postal 
Superintendent. 

40. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 26th October has the follow- 

cialis ing on me ag ~onsany pn pg reply to the ° 
© jleutenant-sovernors rep'y memorial of the Press Association :— 
iba tiara The reply shows that the Lieutenant-Governor 
is a friend of the native press. It is most likely not unknown to Mr. Stevens 
that owing to the negligence of the officials, the native press and the vernacular 
section of it in particular do not regularly and punctually receive all necessary 
official reports and papers. The errors and mistakes committed by the native 
ress are to be attributed chiefly to this circumstance, It is to be hoped that 
r. Stevens will see that all official reports and papers are sent to us precisely 
at the time they are sent to the Anglo-Indian papers and not, as at present, 
weeks after the latter have been favoured with them. We thank the Govern- 
ment for the favour it does the Dainik by supplying it with official reports and 
papers, but we beg to say that they are often sent too late. Some of the reports, 
the report of the Director of Public Instruction, for instance, are not sent to us, 
and we no longer receive many useful papers which we formerly used to receive. 
We make this complaint on behalf of the vernacular press, and we hope it will 
not be lost upon Mr. Stevens. 

The reply almost opens with the remark that the Lieutenant-Governor does 
not “withdraw or modify the sentiments’ which he expressed as Magistrate 
and Collector of the 24-Parganas on the tone and position of the native press 
so far back as the year 1884. This being so, the Lieutenant-Governor neces- 
sarily holds that “due regard should be had to the position of the native press 
and to the circumstances under which it is conducted, and that there should 
be reasonable latitude of criticism both of Government measures and of the 
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acts of Government servants.” At the same time, however, the Lieutenant- 
Governor holds firmly that “these concessions are only compatible with a 

desire on the part of the writers to be accurate and Just—helpful to the Govern- 
ment, and fair to individuals.” This friendly advice we heartily accept. We 
have always acted up to this advice, and have never wilfully gone astray. We 
are always prepared to mend our errors and apologise for our mistakes. 
Mr, Bolton advises the Press Association “ to raise the tone of the press by its 
own private endeavours.” We ask the Press Association and all native journa- 


lists to take this advice in a friendly spirit and act up to it. We repeat what - 


we have said over and over again: haughtiness and blustering in a journalist 
never do any good. We must not follow the bad example of the Anglo-Indian 
papers. We mast not follow in the wake of the Englishman or the Pioneer, and 
overstep the bounds of courtesy, We do not think it right that the Aitavadi, 
the Basumati, or the Banqavasi should retaliate because the Englishman is treating 
them in an ungentlemanly manner. No native paper should go beyond the 
bounds of moderation. The native press should be far from ranting and 
blustering. 

We are, however, sorry that the Lieutenant-Governor has not found his 
way to granting the prayer of the Press Association. His first reason is thus 
stated. ‘Looking to the brief period during which he expects to remain in 
office, it would in any case be undesirable that he should arrive at and publish 
a decision which might not commend itself to his successor.” This argument 
does not strongly recommend itself to us. Has the Officiating Lieutenant- 
Governor made no new arrangement which might bind his successor? If he 
has, he might safely grant the prayer of the Press Association. If he had 
granted the prayer, and the Viceroy had sanctioned his decision, his successor 
would not have overruled it. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s second argument is thus stated :—‘‘ The Associa- 
tion, if is true, appears to be strong in the support given to it by the represen- 
tatives of the native press, but this support is not unanimous, and the Lieute- 
nant-Governor observes that there are important newspapers that hold aloof from 
it; those who abstain from joining would of course ae no jurisdiction 
or power of interference.” This argument too, we beg to submit, is not strong. 
It is not reasonable to reject the prayer of a public body on the ground that 
all who ought to have jomed it have not done so. The British Indian Associs- 
tion does not represent the whole landed interest, and the Chamber of Commerce 
was not at first so representative in its character as it is at present. Their 
prayers, however, were and are still heard, and their opinions are respected. 

The third, however, is the chief, and in our opinion the only, reason, This 
objection of the Government to the Press Association’s proposal is no doubt 
serious. But there is room for difference of opinion even here. ‘‘Sedition,” 
writes Mr. Bolton “is an offence against the criminal law, and it is the duty of 
Government and of Government alone to decide whether a particular breach of 
that law should not be the subject of a prosecution. It is again conceivable 
that even a first offence might be so gross that it ought not to be overlooked on 
any conditions or under any circumstances. In such a case the Government 
would be compelled to disregard an agreement of the kind which the Associa- 
tion proposes, and it is to be feared that the consequent irritation would be 
greater than any which would ovcur under existing conditions.” This is true. 
But journalists, we beg to submit, are not thieves and dacoits that they must 
be sent to jail. The Government evidently fears that in granting the Associa- 
tion’s prayer, it might invest it with a portion of its own executive power. But 
there is nothing to fear in this. Arbitration is a recognized policy, even in law 
courts, and the panchayet is still a recognized institution. If the Press Associa- 
tion could uot correct its members, the Government might interfere. ‘Ihere is 
ii to suppose that the Press Association’s proposal would have borne no 

ruit, 
The Lieutenant-Governor further fears that there might arise a difference 
of opinion between the Association and the Government as to whether a 
particular writing was seditious or not. It is not sure that this difference 
would have arisen. If it did arise, the Government mizht choose to act inde- 
poeenty of the Association. The Association ought to have been given a 
nal, 
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On all these grounds, the Lieutenant-Governor would have done well tp 
grant the prayer of the Association. 


eS 41. ‘The same paper has the following :— 
Oct. 26th, 1897. It is rather late in the day to cry against the 


The cry against English educa- gyread of English education in this country, 7 
— if would engender li of thought Sod dake 
after liberty was long ago anticipated by the Directors of the late East 
India Company, but their objection was not heard. Sir William Hun 
or whoever else it may be, who has written against the teaching of Indian 
history in Indian schools and colleges, has not given proof of wisdom. If you 
must eat fish curry, you must taste the juice of the fish. English education 
means the reading of English books, and there is no English book which does not 
inculcate the principles of liberty, which does nct praise patriotism and freedom, 
Even the Bible is full of liberty and patriotism. You cannot stop the import. 
ation and sale of English books. You can prepare text-books for the students 
harmless in your sense of the word. But how will you put a stop tothe private 
reading of English books? ‘The Pioneer says that Professors of the stamp of 
Mr. Gokhale are likely to instil false notions about liberty and freedom into the 
minds of their pupils. But what are the missionaries doing? Are they not 
preaching to the Indian people the liberty of religious opinion? They all 
upon the Indian people to forswear their own — and forsake their own 
society and adopt a new religion and enter the folds of a new society. Could 
teaching of liberty go further? You can banish history and biography from 
the country, but you cannot banish the Missionary and the Bible. If you can, 
so much the better. We shall bless if you can restore the old order of 
things. But that isnot to be. Old India can never return. It is hopeless to 
go against the current of English education. You cannot put a stop to the 
reading of history and biography, even if you succeed in prohibiting their 
teaching in schools and colleges. You cannot et @ spy in every house. 
Example, moreover, will teach—the example of the Europeans in this country. 
Can you stop all the newspapers in Europe and America? Can you stop the 
erage ww of the Anglo-Indian papers? Prohibition of a thing often teaches 
etter than the thing itself. The condemnation of liberty and patriotism will 
teach liberty and patriotism. Curiosity and hankering after knowledge are 
natural in a human being, and there is no killing that sentiment. It is impossi- 
ble to check the spread of English education. You can never expect to teach 
history in such a way that it will not inculcate the principles of liberty and 
patriotism. If liberty is not taught directly, it will be taught indirectly. If it 
1s not taught in a positive way, it will be taught in a negative way. 
But what is all this hue and cry for? Why this making a mountain of a 
molehill? Why this mistaking the noise of a grinding mill for the roar of 
thunder? It is you who have magnified the small Poona affair intoa cataclysm. 
It is you who have raised this tempest in a teapot. Wait a little and every- 
thing will be calm and quiet again. Suspicion only engenders fear. 


ae 42. ‘The same paper writes as follows:— : 
wa cate aes is aii edi The impudence of the Anglo-Indian papers 
the Anglo- Indian papers. has reached its climax. The Times of India lately 


gave publicity to a rumour that several native 
regiments in the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces had mutinied. This 
rumour wilfully published has been officially contradicted. The rumour was 
set afloat with the amet of embarrassing the Government, but had the Anglo- 
Indian paper no idea that it might offend the native army? The offending 
paper ought to be taught a sound lesson. The Government has acted gener- 
ously in letting it off with a reprimand, but we hope that the Anglo-Indian 
paper will take this reprimand, mild as it is, to heart and mend its manners. 
But the Times of India is not the only offending paper. The Englishman 
some time ago gave publicity to a rumour to the effect that a seditious Musalman 
meeting, largely attended, had been held at Pertapgarh in the Bhagalpur district, 
and that subscriptions were raised on the spot for the purpose of carrying 0D ® 
jehad against the British Government. We contradicted this rumour, which w3 
monstrously false on the very face of it, and we are glad that the Government 
has come forward to contradict it. The Englishman wanted to excite Anglo- 
Indian hatred against the natives. But its policy also served to embarrass the 
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Government and excite the native public as well. Anglo-Indian papers of the 
stamp of the Times of India and the Englishman are doing much greater harm to 


the Government and the country than a hundred disasters like the Poona mur- | 


ders could have ever done, The Anglo-Indian papers should be warned. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CUNDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


43, The Bangavasi of the 23rd October writes as follows :— 
| iid a _ We had been to the North-Western Provinces 
Py Go wg — a ne vacation and travelled in man 
parts of the province. We paid a visit to many 
villages, and what we saw and heard there made our hair stand erect in Joy. 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
is being worshipped like a god by his subjects. Every raiyat whom we 
questioned on the subject of the famine invariably looked up to the sky and 
with eyes wet with grateful tears called God to witness and invoked divine 
blessings for the Lat Saheb. It does one’s heart good to hear of the stupendous 
labour, wonderful enthusiasm, and unparalleiled energy with which Sir Antony 
MacDonnell travelled day and night through the famine-stricken districts 
and made arrangements for the relief of the distressed. Sir Antony’s good 
administration has enshrined him in the hearts of the people, and they have 
adorned him with the parijat garland of love and reverence. What one 
MacDonnell has done by his good administration, a thousand clever law-making 
English statesmen will never achieve by passing a string of benevolent laws 
or by makirg sweet and eloquent speeches. The Indian has never been 
accustomed tu being governed by a legal machinery, and he likes it better to be 
under the uncircumscribed will of the ruler, than to be under the hard-and- 
fast rules of the law. Sir Antony MacDonnell has, like an Indian ruler, seen 
(things) with his own eyes, heard (grievances) with his own ears, and had eve 
arrangement made in his own presence. ‘Ihis is the secret of his popularity. 
Let those wordy and insincere Englishmen who proclaim that Indians are 
ungrateful and disloyal pay a visit to the villages in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and they will be surprised at the depth of the people’s gratitude and 
reverence for their ruler. ‘l'o gain another’s love one must pour out his heart. 
Sir Anteny MacDonnell forgot himself, forsook every thing, and like one 
distracted, relieved the distressed people. This is the reason why the very 
mention of his name in every cottage in his Province makes grateful tears burst 
out of grateful eyes, and flow down dry checks. Look at this spectacle. ye 
haughty and abusive Englishmen. See how it is that one becomes endeared to 
the poor. 
‘ac The year 1897, observes the Sanjivani of the 23rd October, has been 
ore _ avery bad year for the Indian people. Thousands 
Pg wed — to Englandin have died from starvation and many thousands 
wgapaes more would have died, but for the kindness of the 
English people. Thanks to English generosity, about a crore of rupees was 
raised in England in the shape of subscriptions, almost every one, from the 
Queen-Empress to the poorest of the pvor, eagerly contributing his quota to the 
Famine Fund. The Indian people will not easily forget this English sympathy 
and generosity. ‘The whole civilised world, so to speak, contributed to the 
Indian Famine Fund, and the Government of India spent fifteen crores of rupees 
to relieve the distress of the people. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS, 


45. The Basumati of the 21st October has the following :— 

The fact that the Europeans in this country 

_ eee in the Hindu gre not much willing to visit the natives on the 
Oe Byaya day for the purpose of embracing them 
lovingly and with smiling faces fills us with regret. They probably dislike it. 
This is not, however, a desirable state of things. Is it not proper for Kuropeans 
to cultivate friendly intercourse with a people in whose country they find it 
necessary to live, whose welfare they have to seek, and with whose money they 
have probably to support themselves? Are not an expression of sympathy with, 


and a participation in the national festival of, the Indians worthy of a high and 
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liberal mind? Are not the Europeans in this country, shrewd as they are, able 
to see how greatly benefited both European and Native are likely to be and to 
what extent the present groundless fear of sedition will be removed by mutnal 
good-will and friendly intercourse? David Hare used.to honour the Bijaya da 
by embracing all his Hindu friends and loving pupils on the occasion, Wo 
are really unabie to understand why the Anglo-Indian of the present de 
cannot do so. Itis a wise maxim that a foreigner, if he would live happily, should 
always cultivate friendly relations with the natives of a country where be might 
chance to reside. We join with our Vaisnab contemporary of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika in expressing our regret that there was no exchange of social compli- 
ments and courtesy on the Bijaya evening between Europeans and natives, and 
trust that all noble minded English men will feel the meaning and propriety of 
this regret. 

46. The same paper writes as follows :— 

According to the law of sedition, as explained 
by a ee Judge, the Durga Puja festival and 
the Durga Puja really constitute sedition and must necessarily be impossible. 
For, according to the Judge’s decision, absence of affection is disaffection, and 
the spread of such disaffection produces sedition, an offence which is punishable 
under section 124A. of the [ndian Penal Code with transportation as the 
maximum punishment. 

In the Sivaji celebration, owing to excessive loyalty to Sivaji, there was an 
absence of that loyalty to the Sovereign, and consequently there was sedition. 
Now, if respect for one person is disrespect for another, if respect for Sivaji 
is disrespect for the Government, then there is no reason why respect for 
Durga on the occasion of the Durga Puja festival should not be disrespect for 
some body else, and therefore sedition; nay, there is very strong reason why it 
should beso. When the Sivaji celebration can lead to sedition, and that sedition 
can lead to punishment, then the Durga Puja, on the occasion of the Durga 
Puja celebration, must lead to sedition and to a sentence for the commission of 
the offence. The reason is so clear that there is no need of offering an expla- 
nation with the help of dictionaries. 

The principal materials employed in the celebration of the Durga Puja are 
affection and bhakti. At no other time or place is witnessed such an overflow 
of these sentiments as is done on the occasion of the Durga Puja in a Bengali 
house. In a Bengali house on that occasion the affection and bhakti flow in 
one boundiess, limitless current, and is concentrated in one point. And all this 
affection and bhakti is directed to one object, the merciful goddess Durga. 
The person who has pronounced the Sivaji celebration sedition, may also there- 
fore say that this unbounded devotion to the goddess Durga constitutes 
a want of devotion to the British Government and that the Durga Puja is 
therefvre sedition, Considering the nature and the individuality of the goddess, 
there can be no doubt that this sedition must be a very grave offence under 
the new law. | 

Is Durga such a goddess that unbounded devotion to whom will not be 
sedition? 1s Durga only such an embodiment of female beauty that respect 
for her will not imply want of respect for, and loyalty to, the British (overn- 
ment? She is not only a goddess and a woman, but is also the destroyer of the 
demon Mahish; she is possessed of ten hands, and she holds a trident; she 
delights and is skilled in war and, as Kali, wears a garland of human skulls and 
possesses the power of destruction. This is the goddess who grants the prayers 
of her worshippers and is the object of their devout contemplation. And the 
Durga Fuja has for its object the praise and glorification of her divine powers. 
If this puja and celebration be not sedition according to the lexicographers of 
the Bombay High Court, there is no sedition in the world. According to those 

authorities, the Durga Puja celebration is not only sedition, but a clear and 
destructive conspiracy and attempt to overthrow the Government as established 
by law in British India. We, too. say tlie same. 
47. Al Punch of the 22nd October is glad that the anennee press 18 

5 maintaining silence in regard to the Tilak case. 
Pah oy oe ong Re Wie The Hindu press, Gethin g never loses an oppor- 
tunity of abusing the Musalmans. The Musalmans 

of Calcutta committed a riot, and the frontier tribes have risen against the 
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Government for some reason or other, but the Hindu press attributes these 
occurrences to the exultation and excitement of the Musalmans at the victory of 
the Sultan over Greece. That press did not hesitate even to say that the 
murderer of Lieutenant Ayerst and Mr. Rand was a Musalman, The Hindus, as 
a matter of fact, have no sympathy with their poor Musalman fellow country- 
men. Inthe Tilak case, the Hindu press is strongly protesting against the 
action of the Government, and has succeeded by its agitation in securing on 
behalf of Mr. Tilak the sympathy of every Hindu. Is it not sedition to p Boer 
the cause of a political offender ? 

48. The Hitavadi of the 22nd October says that Raja Binay Krishna has 

Baja Binay Krishna and the Performed with great ability his duties as Secre- 

Standing Committee of the Con- tary and ‘'reasurer of the Standing Committee of 
gress. 3 the Congress. His resignation of the office is by no 
means @ sign of alarm or opposition. It is therefore not easy to see why the 
Englishman is so jubilant over the resignation. It should, however, bear in mind 
that the Raja’s resignation, though a loss to the Committee, will in no way harm 
the cause of the Congress. 

49. The Bangavast of the 23rd October has the following :— 


So great is our intoxication that we would not 
see our error even though it should be pointed out 


to us. So ingrained has the habit of crying 
become in us that we must cry even when we are kicked. So great has been 


the perversion of our nature, that we cannot give up the habit of making a 
display even when we are abused and insulted. The Poona affairs, the Tilak 
trial, the transportation of the editor of the Pratoda, the insult to Professor 
Gokhale—all these have no doubt shown to many of us the nature of our rights 
and the position we occupy in this country. Most of us have no doubt under- 
stood that we are a conquered people, and that, as a conquered people, we 
cannot lay claim to any mght or privilege, and must depend solely upon the 
generosity of our rulers for our welfare and prosperity. This at least most 
of us have realised that we shall be found out in our true colours if we try to 
pass for Englishmen—that, if we being jackdaws put on peacock’s feathers, we 
must have to submit ourselves to being pecked by those whose feathers we 
borrow. But all this discovery is to no purpose; our habit is against us. We 
cannot give up the evil practice of abusing Euglishmen, of trying our apprentice 
hand in politics, of carrying on a hollow and fruitless political agitation. We 
cannot in a day give upa habit of years, the habit, that is, of raving like a 
mad man in order to make a display of our knowledge and carry on a trade 
which gives us our daily bread. It is difficult, no doubt, to give up the habit, 
but we must be pets: sooner or later, to give it up. 

For a month or s9, the native papers have been full of writings on the 
Tilak trial. Articles after articles have been written, pointing out the defects 
in the law, showing up the errors of the Judge, and exposing the recklessness 
and rigour of the Government’s policy. But what will all these avail? Will 
they bear any fruit? Even if they bear any fruit that fruit will be like a 
makdl fruit, beautiful to look at but containing loathsome substance within. 
It is our conviction that our conquerors rule us with a kindness and forbear- 
ance which is cramped and curtailed only when something stands in the way 
of their own interests. These interests must sometimes be prejudicially 
affected so long as our rulers will rule us as conquerors. Consequently there 
will be an alternate display and withdrawal of their kindness and forbearance. 
The ruler will sometimes humour us and sometimes chastise us. And this 
alternate caressing and chastising will go on without any reference to our 
conduct. For their guidance in this matter the rulers will be actuated solely 
by their interests and we can and shall never bea factor in the determina- 
tion of their policy. If we could ever have merged our existences in that of 
the rulers, if we could have identified our interests with their interests, or 
if on the other hand the rulers could have forsaken their country and forgotten 
their nationality and taken up their abode permanently in this country, our 
political agitation and our clamour for rights and privileges would have been 
to some purpose. ur rulers have a country, a society, a religion, a history, @ 
national pride and glory. We too, a conquered, down-trodden people as we are, 
have a country, a society, a religion, a history, and something like @ national 
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pride and glory. Englishmen and we can never therefore mix as milk and water 
mix, and the more s0, a8 we are both prolific nations. It can never be expected 
that we, 200 millions of Hindus, will ever cease to propagate our species and 
become ultimately merged in the nationality of our rulers. The rulers, there. 
fore, must always be under the necessity of feeding these millions of people and 
promoting their welfare at the same time that they will have to finda livelihood for 
the unemployed thousands of their own country. A conflict between the interests 
of the rulers and the interests of the ruled must, therefore, be always inevitable. 
The fecundity of the Indian people fairly staggered Sir Charles Elliott, our 
late Lieutenant-Governor, and threw him into great anxiety. The progeny of 
the European nations have already proved too many for the world, and there is, 
so to speak, no standing room for them. The population question becomes 
much more complicated by the fecundity of the Indian people, who are increas. 
ing at the rate of ten millions per year. ‘he American Indians, possessed of 
a weak vitality, succumbed before their European conquerors, and found a 
lasting repose in death. But we Hindus have a hardened life and an unlimited 
patience. Our rulers again are good and benevolent rulers. We are in peace 
and are fast multiplying, and neither plague nor famine, neither cholera nor 
small-pox, neither earthquake nor inundation can extirpate our race. Live as 
we must, we must have food and shelter and comfort. ‘T’his means competition 
and rivalry—a conflict of interests. Aye, here’s the rub. 

Even if all these considerations do not prevent you from ranting and 
blustering, demanding and agitating, we ask you if allthis ranting and bluster- 
ing become you. It is as good for a subject people to rant and bluster before 
their rulers as it is for a man to dash his head against a wall of stone. The 
breaking of the forehead is the result. Why then strike and strike your head 
against the wall in vain? Pray, tell us how many of your prayers and demands 
have been granted by your rulers, how often your counsels have been accepted? 
Has your political agitation changed the policy of the rulers in the least? Who 
are you to counsel the Government? You know very little, you see ror little, 
you understand very little. Ruling as they doa foreign country, the English 
conquerors must of necessity maintain the rigour of this administration and keep 
their prestige intact. They must extend their territories and widen the scope of 
their power. A cunquered people as you are, you have no right to be initiated 
into these mysteries. Your political agitation is a snare and a deiusion. Your 
ranting and blustering are as the ravings of a mad man. 

We are opposed to this insane policy of yours. [et the Hindu, we say, 
be a Hindu. Let him be economical, courteous, possessed of self-control—a 
support of his friends and relations, a devoted follower of his religion. Let him 
not imitate his ruler or follow in his footsteps, he is too weak to do that. We 
pay taxes, the ruler takes them; let us learn the ruler’s language only so much 
as to be able to carry on our daily avocations. Let us have dealings with the 
ruler only so far as our daily avocations require—so far and ro further. We 
should devote the rest of our time to the practice of religion and to the improve- 
ment of our society—to thoughts four this world and the next. We do not 
want civilisation, we do not want enlightenment. There is no pleasure im 
reading our history—what indeed, is the history of a subject and down-trodden 
people? National death, we repeat, is impossible in our case; we have lost 
many opportunities of dying asa nation. Live as we must, let us live as 
comfortably and peacefully as we can. Lasting peace, we know, dwells in the 
observance of religious practices and in supporting our friends and relations. 
Let us by all means seek this peace. Let politics and political clap-trap alone. 
The law is the making of the ruler, our lives are in his keeping. Justice 
and injustice—we do not understand the difference between them. Let us 
obey by all means the ruler’s will. 

_ Acting under this impression, we advised our countrymen, as soon as the 
Tilak case was over, to pray to the Government for its mercy. It is a mad 
policy to quarrel with the Government over legal quibbles and. technicalities. 
We have and we can have no sympathy with this insane policy. It is our 
object to get Tilak, a Brahman’s son, released by weeping and crying for the 
ruler’s mercy and imploring his forgiveness by taking hold of his hands and feet 
in full humiliation, Let Tilak come back and we shall show him respect ; it 1s 
useless to abuse the Government. The Natu Brothers are going to be deported. 
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Sons of a. Brahman, they will: most: probably have to die in a mlechchha land 
This world. and the. next will thus pe ood as lost to them.. Yiu Baba 
patriots, what have you gained by = te 16 Government ? 

We have no: power, no. strength. that we have the power-to do is to 
take the name of Hart and weep. Let us try these two means of consolation. 

50. The Englishman, observ _ bg same. Papers has been thrown into a 

One c by the prospect of the plague breaking out 
The Englishman's abuse of _ Calcutta. _* @ moment PP Conia the p An 
pent | Indian paper has made a clean breast of its feelings. 
In its opinion, the Babu Commissioners-are good only at imitation. Should 
the plague break out in: Calcutta, they will follow the lead of the Euro 
Commissioners, but itis the latter that will have to bear the brunt of the 
onslaught and the burden of the work. European Commissioners, however, are 
few and far between. Should the plague break out, the European residents 
will have to carry things with a high hand. Let the Englistman do one thing. 
Let it have the European 5 ort placed, like Benares, on Stva’e trident. 
Raised above the earth, the European quarter will be free from plague, and 
the European residents will not have to feel the sting of the Babu Commis- 
sioners’ words. Let measures be taken by all means to prevent the breaking out 
. of the plague; we can have no objection to that. Parrot-like we shall sing to 
your tune and dance to your dictation; nowhere else will you get servants 
more faithful and obedient. But why abuse us for nothing? Why speak of 
of us in contemptuous terms? . Rulers as you are, everything becomes you. 
But it does not become you to abuse a subject and down-trodden people in a 
cowardly manner. | 

51, The same paper has the following :— 

ee a : We of glad that Raja yay Brag pr Dev 
ae eee evs Fe has severed his connection with the Indian National 
parantertrcecntec Bae cst Congress. We are glad not because the Con- 
gress has lost strength, but because Hindu society has gained it, and the 
Hindu religion has gota strong support. Political agitation is not for us 
Hindus, and it is our conviction that our society strengthened and our 
religion taken care of, the scope of our political rights. will widen of 
itself. It is through our efforts and our efforts alone that the improve- 
ment of our society is at all likely to be accomplished. This is the reason why, 
in our opinion, it is an unpardonable sin to drain the resources of this poor 
country, and waste them on a political agitationin England, It naturally gives 
us pain to see men of light fal leading in our seciety put on the beggar’s garb 
and aspire after political rights scarcely worth a penny. Raja Binay Krishna 
is our friend. We love and respect him. It is gratifying to see that he has at 
last given up hollow political agitation, is no longer enchanted by its glitter, and 
has devoted himself to the service of his own society, religion and literature. 
Who is not glad to seea leader and an ornament of our society encouraging 
and supporting the deserving and chastising the wrongdoers, to see him encourg- 
lng the country’s literature and improving his own society ? 

52. The press prosecutions in Bombay, observes the Sanjivans of the 23rd 
October, have thrown the people into a panic and 
it is feared that few delegates will attend this year’s 
sitting of the Congress. But this should not be. Bengali, will you, , afraid of 
@ prosecution, give up serving your mother land? Never has a patriot been 
able to serve his country without making a sacrifice, without undergoing 
persecution. If you wish to show that you are a hero not merely in words, if 
you wish to be a good son of mother India, if you wish to faithfully serve 
your mother-country, do not be afraid of official brow-beating. not 
threats or a fear of prosecution deter you from joining the Congress. 

58. The same paper has the following with reference to the Tilak 

iss "dab Thehenen Bend Defence Fund :— 
kuna denepee It is a mistake to look at the Tilak case from a 
personal point of view. Mr. Justice Strach vr s interpretation of section 124A, 
confirmed, as it is, by the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Candy of the Bombay 
_ High Court, will, if allowed to remain in force, make the author of any criti- 
cism of a public measure, oral or written, liable to prosecution and imprison- 
ment or transportation. Native journalism will become a perilous venture, and 
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he political societies and associations will be crippled. It should, therefore 
the endeavour of every patriotic Indian to facilitate the making of amapy be 
to the Privy Council. An appeal to the Privy Council requires funds, “We | 
shall have to fight for li of speech and liberty of opinion, and eminent 
barristers are to be retained. We hope that our countrymen will not fail to 
contribute liberally to the Tilak Defence Fund. 


Urtya Papers. 


54, Referring to the relations of the Amir of Kabul with the Government 
cog gy __ of India, the Samvadvahika of the 9th September 
Sapte 9, Inet: "The Government's Afghan policy. Joints out that there is a great necessity for the 
ig revision of those relations, and that it is a bad policy to fritter away money on 
i) doubtful friends, when Government can easily count upon the loyalty and 
ik - devotion of the Indian people to the British Crown to meet any possible foreign 
invasion, for a full treasury with a contented people versed in all moder 
implements of war is all that is wanted for the safety and permanence of the 
Indian Empire. 

565. The Utkaldipika of the 11th September mourns the untimely death of 
Raja Raghunath Sing of Nayagar, who, though in- 
stalled on the guddee only four years ago, had 
Af made himself popular among the natives of Orissa in various ways. 

cil 56. The same paper is unable to find out the reason which has led Goy- 
| & ’ ernment to exclude the legal practitioners, asa body, 
: ve er Gee. from the ranks of jurors and assessors and observes 
§ that such a prohibitory rule should not have been issued in the absence of any 
oF application from them praying for such an exclusion. 
: UTKaLpIPla. 57. The same paper agrees in the petition of the Balasore National 
Society, submitted to Government in connection 
The Ouine, eotrement- with the settlement of phalkar, julkar, hit and other 
uncertain incomes of the zamindars of Orissa, and observes that they should not 
in any way form a part of their jama. The incomes are, at best, uncertain, 
and though they formed a part of the jama in the last settlement, the zamindars 
did not grumble or protest, because they had then various advantages, which 
they do not now possess. Besides, those miscellaneous incomes are subject to 
the income-tax, and they are exempted from the road and Public Works cesses. 
That shows that they are not within the sphere of the land revenue. Fruit 
trees are becoming rarer every day, the income from fisheries is diminishing, 
while the cost of keeping a Ad¢ in the presence of rival Adis is ruinous. These 
uncertain incomes should not, in any way, he introduced into the land revenue 
jama. | 
Urmanprixa. 58. The Jagatsingpur correspondent of the same paper informs the public 
that a particular species of locusts are doing im- 
mense injury to the early paddy which is being 
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